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disguise to contemporaries. The composition is even more defec-
tive. Some pieces suggest the incoherences and obscurities of the
rough copy. But the future bishop had studied human nature in
the provinces, where a moralist may trace the ravages of a vicious
propensity through all the actions of a man's life. And so, among
the confusions and solecisms of his thought and diction, we find
a few sketches of misspent lives fully charged with mordant
irony. There is the story of old drivelling Lollio, toiling night
and day in poverty and squalor, extracting every groat from the
land, in order that his son may study at the inns of court
and have means to cultivate the dissipated refinements of the
cavalier. The son revels in the pleasures of the capital, where
he is too proud to recognise his father's acquaintances. But, when
visiting his home, he is an object of admiration to the simple
rustics. That is his father's reward. By and bye, the old man
dies, the son succeeds to the property and proves more grasping
than his sire. Hall entitles this sketch Arcades Ambo\ Then
there is Gallio, whose self-indulgence is regulated by an effeminate
regard for his well-being. He is a glutton at heart, but considera-
tions of health keep him from coarser food than plovers' wings.
Others may turn soldier or pirate from lust for blood or hope
of booty. Gallio must pick roses, play tennis and wed in early
adolescence. What though his children be puny? Virginius de-
layed too long and now regrets that he cannot marry2. Lastly, there
is the picture of the glittering hall along the roadside. You knock
at the gates but, like Maevius's Italianate poetry, all is showy with-
out but empty within. S"o smoke comes from the chimneys, the
sign of old-fashioned hospitality. The truth is that hunger and
death are now abroad, and the rich, who should make head against
them, have fled, leaving the poor to bear the brunt
Although Hall's moral earnestness found few imitators in verse
satire, others8 were not slow to recognise the possibilities of Juve-
nalian invective as a literary exercise. Edward Guilpin produced
a volume entitled SJtialetheia or A Shadowe of Truth (1598), pos-
sibly influenced by Du Bartas's Semaines*, in which he vigorously
protested against the emasculated poetry of his age, and claimed
that satires and epigrams were the only antidote. John Marston,
in the same year, coupled a very erotic poem, The Meta-
morphosis of Pygmalion's Image, wifeh Certaine Satyres, which
were probably composed in haste to keep up with the new
1 Bk. iv, Sat. n.                     * Ibid. Sat. rv.                     * See bibL
4 Translated that year into English by Joshua Sylvester.